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Office of Supkbintbsdent of Public iNSTHucnoir, £ 
Tallahassee, Fla.> January 9th, 1869. J 

7b JK* jEfeorffe»K^ Harrison Meed, Governor: 

I have tho honer : tp hapd yon herewith my Report, together 
with .^gg'e.BtjWB '.ed'^he,' organization of the Department of 
Pobhc lbetftfclion, die fife t*ol-jc%r Bureau, and the Cabinet of 
, ii£tuhil HiBtory of $he'f>tate. * •* 
**•,• •. ;*,"• "•'•^•■7 respectfully, 

" .*■. .* * " C, Thusstos Chask, 

. •*"• Superintendent Public Instruction. 

CavvlA** (Mx«»jnyLfMfl %J*t>^aA*. 
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REPORT 

OB THE 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

<H 

Two years after the admission of Florida into the Federal 
Union, the Legislature passed an act authorizing the establish- 
ment of a liberal system of common schools. This was soon af- 
terwards repealed without being put into operation. Another 
was passed, which, has since undergone various changes. It did 
not provide for tree schools, nor impose any tax on property or 
persons tor the support of schools. The school funds arose 
chiefly from the sale of lands donated to the State by the gen- 
eral government. The interest available for common schools 
never amounted to fifty cents a year each, to those who were 
entitled to its benefits under the law. 

The act to establish common schools, etc., approved January 
1, 1853, provides as follows: 

Sec. 2. " That it shall be the duty of the Tax Assessor of each 
county, at the time of assessing the taxes of his county, to take 
the census of all the children of the county between the ages of 
five and eighteen years, aud if any of*them be deaf mutes, that 
he so state, and report the same on oath to the County Superin- 
tendent on or before the first day of June next, and each and 
every year thereafter • for which said service he shall receive 
five tents for each cliild reported to the County Superintendent ; 
and, upon failure of the Tax Assessor to perform the duties 
herein and above required, he shall forfeit the sum of fifty dol- 
lars, to be deducted from the sum which the County Commis- 
sioners may allow him for assessing and collecting the taxes of 
his county." 

No such enumeration was taken during the last year in the 
several counties, and it was presumed that some Assessors might 
not be fully apprised of this part of their duty. Their attention 
was called to the above section on the 22d of September by a 
circular from this Department. 

THE SEMINARIES. 

The act establishing two Seminaries, approved January 24, 
1851, declares that their first purpose " should be the instruc- 
tion of persons, both male and female, in the art of teaching 
all the various branches that pertain to a good common school 
education;" and next: 




14 To give such instruction in the mechanic arts, in husbandry, 
and agricultural chemistry, in the fundamental laws, and in what 
regards the rights and duties of citizens. 

" Each county shall be entitled to send pupils in the ratio that 
it sends ^Representatives to the State Legislature— not to exceed 
such womber as the Board may prescribe. 

li S;iid Seminaries shall be under the direction of a Board of Ed- 
ucation," etc. 

The Constitution of the State declares that the " Legislature 
sll»y provide a uniform system of Common Schools and a Uni- 
versity, and shall provide Ibrthe liberal maintenance of the same. 
Instruction in them shall be free." 

The annual income of the Seminary fund amounts to about six 
thousand dollars. This is divided equally between the two 
Seminaries. It is apparent that neither of these institutions can 
be conducted as free schools on so small an income. The use of 
the Seminary buildings has been allowed to private parties to 
conduct schools temporarily until some further provision can be 
made by the Legislature for their support, according to the 
terms ot the Constitution. 

FEKl'AEATOEY WOEE. 

County Superintendents have been requested to ascertain the 
number of persons in their respective counties who, being enti- 
tled, would like to avail themselves of the benefits of the Semi- 
nary fund. They were also advised "to make such' inspection in 
their respective counties as will enable them to judge where 
schools should be started, and to ascertain the circumstances in 
each case. 
-First. The probable number of youth who would attend, 

Second. The size and condition of school house, if any, Fur- 
niture on hand. 

Tliird. Expense of erecting a suitable school building. 

Fourth. Amount that the people of the neighborhood would 
contribute in money, labor, or lumber, towards the construction 
of a school house where one is needed. 

Fifth. Amount that they would pledge and secure towards 
the payment of one or more teachers' wages — as they might re- 
quire." 

This was done in order that they might be prepared to act at 
the earliest moment practicable. 

Communications received from them express a desire to co- 
operate, most cordially, when their duties shall be defined by 
law. 

UllSTACLES IN THE WA1* OF OPENING SCHOOLS. 

While the new Constitution provides that the Common Schools 



ami the University should be live of charge fur instruction, and 
while the fmids were insufficient to make them tree, mid especially 
while the income of the Common School Fund conk] not be dis- 
bursed for the want of the data on which the law prescribes the 
apportionment shall be made, it is apparent that the schools could 
not properly be opened. 

The principals of both the Seminarv and Common School funds 
were expended during the war in " the purchase of arms, ammu- 
nition, and for other purposes. 1 ' But the State, recognizing its 
obligations as custodian of these sacred trusts, will see that an 
amount be paid annually to these funds equal to that which 
would have arisen from the principals had they not been ab- 
sorbed. 

TEACIIEBS AT WOKK. 

It ib proper to speak, in passing, of three classes of schools in 
which the teachers have shown much true devotion. They Me ; 

First. Private schools conducted by persons of either race. 
The teachers have been poorly paid, yet many have continued 
their schools when they did not receive sufficient compensation 
to pay their board, fetich earnest devotion should, be remem- 
bered when there are funds to pay good teachers with. 

Second. Schools opened under the auspices of the State. Ac- 
cording to authority of the act to " establish common schools 
for freedmen," the superintendent of these schools purposed 
paying at least twelve dollars a month to each teacher while 
engaged ; but the failure to collect the capitation tax on freed- 
men, left him without means to pay them. Many teachers 
have continued their work until they were driven from it, 
into other callings, to earn their daily bread. 

Measures have been taken to ascertain the names and length 
of time persons were engaged in this manner, agreeably to the 
joint resolution of the legislature at the summer session. Par- 
tial returns have been received; when complete they will be laid 
before yon. There is at least a moral obligation on the part of 
the State to carry out the pledges originally made to this class 
of teachers. 

Third. Schools conducted under the auspices of Northern 
benevolent associations. Numbers of the ladies who assumed 
the duties of teachers, were persons of wealth and high social 
positions at home. Coming at a time when the freed children 
were cast suddenly at the threshold of a new life, unused to the 
responsibilities and ignorant of the duties thus thrust upon 
them, they were welcomed with great joy, and labored with 
sincere christian devotion, amidst hardships and privations. 
The teachers have changed, but most of the schools are still 
maintained. 



We have wen the labors of the true teacher reaching out 
ami benefiting the fireside, the work-shop, and the plantation. 
Honest, earnest lalwr, rightly bestowed, is never lost. It may 
meet opposition, as it often does, but it wins at last. 

PUBLIC 8ENTO1EXT. 

There is very great satisfaction in noticing the evidences 
that the public mind is in favor of universal education. At a 
convention of the Educational Association of Florida, held at 
Tallahassee, in 1867, the "Committee on the Education of our 
Colored Population" repotted, through their chairman, D. S. 
Walker, then Governor of the State, that " some of our most 
respeeted white ladies and gentlemen in the State have taken 
positions in these schools, arid besides the approval of a good 
oon science, feel that they have rather gained than lost social 
position by so doing. There is not a good man or woman in 
the State that does not feet the obligation of this high duty." 
The report concluded by " commending tliis great work to every 
christian and patriot in the land." 

In the attempt to establ sh common schools, there will neces- 
sarily be soma, differences, but if the work be met in the spirit 
of enlarged philanthropy, as expressed in the above quotation, 
and characterized by mutual forbearance and a sincere desire 
for the good of each other, that which would otherwise be a 
most arduous and difficult task, will become the most interest- 
ing, replete with the happiest results to the State. 

AID FROM THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT AND BENEVOLENT ASSO- 
CIATIONS FOB FREEDMEN'a 8CUOOL6. 

As the Legislature did not complete the passage of the school 
bill which claimed its consideration at the former session, and 
as it was apparent, after an examination of existing statutes on 
the subject, that the officers designated by the Constitution, 
and charged with the supervision and management of the edu- 
cational interests, could not properly enter upon the 
work of organizing public schools, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, by the concurrence of the 
Governor, embraced the opportunity which was thus 
afforded to visit other States, to inspect the workings 
of their school systems, and to endeavor to procure the speedy 
expenditure of as much as possible of the appropriation by the 
general government to this State for the construction and re- 
pair of school houses. This sum amounted to about seventy- 
five thousand dollars, in three annual appropriations, less than 
one-third of which had expended. It,wa8 also ascertained that 
the teachers who had been engaged under the auspice* of be- 



nevolent associations had mostly been withdrawn, ami tliat the 
project of erecting a building for the accommodation of a nor- 
mal school had been abandoned. 

The first effort was directed towards procuring an immediate i 
expenditure of the appropriation of the general government. 
The next was to induce other benevolent associations to revive 
the schools that had been discontinued. Both of these object* 
were attained. The government appropriation is being rapidly 
expended in a judicious and proper manner. The normal 
school building is being constructed. An additional endow- 
ment of six thousand dollars has been granted to it. Benevo- 
lent associations have undertaken to reopen and contiune the 
closed schools, and to sustain the normal school until the State 
can assume its charge and support wholly or in part. It is also 
gratifying to state that private individuals of wealth have given 
pledges of substantial aid. The amount expended and donated 
by these several agencies during the present school year in the 
State will exceed forty thousand dollars. 

QBGANK3 FREE SCHOOL, BYS'lESL 

The question of organic school law transcends alt others in im- 
portance that can claim the attention of this department. I 
have therefore made the Study of the different school systems of 
the older States the subject of most earnest consideration, and 
embraced every opportunity to confer with eminent educators 
and school officers on the workings of the several laws, to ascer- 
tain the strong and weak points. Much might he written on the 
merit and demerits of the different systems. But instead of adopt- 
ing that course, I applied myself' to making a careful digest of 
the moBt approved systems of the older States, and conferred 
freely with prominent superintendents of schools and eminent 
educators on the practical workings of these systems, and have 
embodied the result of these investigations in a bill which will 
be submitted to the Legislature when desired. It is proper to 
state, however, that the framework of the school law of this 
State has been adopted as the basis for tlfe above system. . The 
changes in outline are but few, and the detail is made to corre- 
spond with the machinery of the existing laws to a considerable 
extent. It is far more comprehensive, yet simple and effective 
in its provisions and economical in its financial features. 

The objections urged against the systems of the older States 
were tliat they too are cumbersome, diffuse, unwieldy, and ex- 
pensive. All these objections have been obviated as far as pos- 
sible. 

The school is the link in our civil system which connects the 
State with the family. The provisions of any school act should * 
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therefore, tie eminently just, ami bd plain that they may he bead' 
i ly comprehended by the common mind. Many matters of im- 
portance will arise under its operations. Good school honsesj 
well located, and nicely furnished; competent teachers, frequent 
inspection rind judicious supervision of tlieir work ; the co-opcra j 
lion of the citizens, and the adjustment of difficulties, all require 
candid, competent men, who hnve an innate love for education. 
To impart unity to the whole system, there must l>esonie respon- 
sible head, who shall thoroughly identify himself with the educa- 
tional interests of every neighborhood and watch over them 
with constant assiduity. 

Before life and vigor can be infussd into any — the best sys* 
tem, there must be liberal provision for meeting the expenses as 
they arise. Nothing should be done on state or countv orders. 
Money in hand, with constant employment offered, will secure 
the services of the best of teachers. Their duties are arduous 
and their tasks are often the most exacting. They should bo 
paid liberally according to the value of their services. 

No subject presents such strong de mends upon the wisdom of 
the Legislature as the education of the youth of the State. The 
taxes which must necessarily be imposed may seem onerous at 
first, and may sometimes operate unfairly. But when we con- 
sider the cuormous sums raised and expended in other States, 
the demands upon the wealth of Florida will be trifling. New 
York expends annually upon her schools $5,000,000; Pennsyl- 
vania $3,500,000 ; Ohio $3,000,000. Other States come fully 
up to these figures proportionately. As the expense of starting 
the work involves the construction of school houses and the pur- 
chase of books, furniture, &c, it is suggested that a loan be 
made for the purposes of education, payable at some future day, 
when the youth who shall have enjoyed its blessings have en- 
tered upon the active duties of life, and may then share the bur- 
den, most cheerfully, of the expense by which they were ena- 
bled to take exalted positions in business, in society, or in State. 

THE ORPHANS AND THE STATE. 

There are thousands of children in the State who are left ut- 
terly friendless and dependent by the incidents of emancipation 
or the sad casualties of civil strife. These should be looked after 
with tender solicitude. To leave them in their ignorance would 
be to abandon them to grope their way along a dark and dan- 
gerous path, where the bnest spirits might waste their energies 
in fruitless endeavors to rise, where the most would never aspire, 
or, attempting, would finally sink beneath an accumulating 
weight of discouragements. But the State, by laying hold on 
the^iand of the poor and ignorant child, can prepare him for a 



life of usefulness ;iutl respectability. Tin - men of viist wealth in 
America arc, with very few exceptions, tlr:>sc who were Irani in 
poverty ; and tin- highest office-, ©f tin' nation are filled with 
those who started in the race :it the public school? A State can 
never know how much it [uses in tin: undeveloped talent of it* 
neglected children. If properly trained they may become tlic 
chief pillars u!" her strength. Bat there can lie no assured peace, 
no guarantee of security to private rights ami interests, no 
pledge of continued prosperity nor perpetuit v l<> popular gov- 
ernment, where the constituencies on which it rests are left to 
settle down into permanent ignorance and unmitigated deprav- 
ity, as/these must do unless the strong arm of the State goes 
down tVtheir rescue. 

Alt) fROM TDK C.KXKK.U, GOVEEXMBHT. 

Before closing this portion of my communication, I heg leave " 
to invite your attention to a movement which is on foot in sev- 
eral of the Southern States. The object of it is to secure the co- 
operation and aid of the general government in establishing 
common and normal schools in these States on an enlarged and 
impartial basis. Petitions are being circulated, and receive the 
signatures of all classes. The object is so wise, and the stricken 
condition of these States is such that it is believed the project 
will meet with favor in Congress *.*TBy* meas'irfe^ might be 
strengthened by some legislative 'BLCteutI« ( u ro tfre'sul/nfct..* i» i 

The other duties devolved •oVXk^^ i n> e rinlendent*<Jr^Public-- ii 
Instruction have recersfed l^,ca»?ral attention, lit; lias ambrcleuji. , 
very favorable opportfiHitifc* 6C obtaipiirg v tftfopmatyin*«pn the or-.* 
ganization of a Ilistorfead Bnrean jintt I'^pYeJu 1i£ Natural His- * 
tory. The results'of -Htose inquirieVa're einbodiediii the following 
remarks : • * 1 1 

UISTO tCICAI. UUKKALV-*- *•'*■ 

The Constitution provides that the Superintendent of Public 
Iustniction " shall organize a IDstorical Bureau for the purpose 
of accumulating such matter and information as may be necessary 
for compiling and perfecting the history of the State." 

The materials for a history of the State ovist in various forms, 
and are widely scattered, Florida assumed a prominent posi- 
tion in the early history of tjiis continent. The events that 
transpired at that period, together with the traditions of the ab- 
original inhabitants are rapidly disappearing under the accumu- 
lating dust of time. No jrartion of the Union has experienced a 
more varied and, in some respects, highly interesting record. By 
its connection with the governments of the old world, a portion 
of its history can only lie traced out from the documentary evi- 
dence in the archives of those nations. Other portions are 
2 
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matters of record in the public offices of lite State and the United 
States. They are in the languages of different nationalities, and 
require thorough investigation by earnest and competent histo- 
rians. Some valuable works arc extant on this subject, but 
none are exhaustive. It is respectfully suggested that the Leg- 
islature make such appropriation as may enable the .Superinten- 
dent to execute the work imposed upon him. 

BUREAU OF NATURAL HISTORY." 

The further duty is imposed on the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, of organizing a Bureau of Natural History, in the 
following words : " He shall also establish a cabinet of minerals, 
and other natural productions," The geology of the State is 
simple ; its " minerals " are few ; but the other " natural produc- 
tions " cover a wide and most important range. Florida rivals 
every other State in the variety Of its animal and vegetable life. 
Owing to its semi-tropical climate, and the position of its terri- 
tory, being both peninsular and mainland, it produces a greater 
variety of valuable fruit and forest trees, vegetables, flowering 
and useful plants, also a larger nnmber of species of birds, in- 
sects, fishes, marine shells, and reptiles, than any of her sister 
States. Very /ew oCopr. citizens are aware of these facts, nor of 
the unjnefjsjired wealth -.wlntjli, lies so Hear them, and which, if 
rigVtly.cjjkipTeli'endea", fs^ifUtf, within the reach of all. 
.* "*. i\,\cirfmplele collection wMcfr'.shiLll exhibit this infinitude of 
.•"■.•farm auctnatnre to 1J;e_jnspecti6n,-6£ any citizen or stranger, 
* # >would be'if gre/L*t*vilfc£,; Jiu^this is." only a small, and the least 
valuable part* of the" woifkr ..fstablishirf^.* Cabinet of Natural 
History, includes; of.«purse, the naming*of the individual speci- 
mens, their proper ^arrangement in cases for inspection, and a 
suitable descriptive' publication. 

To enter upon this work in the manner which several States 
have undertaken a similar enterprise, would involve an expense 
beyond our means. Tl^e State of New York, for instance, ex- 
pended about a million of dollars in the publication, alone, of 
some thixty or forty splendid octavo volumes on her natural his- 
tory. But this was a pioneer work of great magnitude. The 
• same results could be attained, at the present advanced stage of 
scientific knowledge, at a much smaller outlay. Massachusetts 
has expended upon engravings on the shells of that State some 
♦7,000. California is now causing engravings to be made of the 
birds which inhabit that State, at a cost of. $10,000, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, and other Western States, with far less variety to develop 
than Florida, have long since moved in these matters. Even 
Chili, a poor South American State, has brought out some thirty 
octavo volumes, in a very costly style, on its natural history. 
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Every Suite which has undertaken this work has derived great 
benefit from it, and Cliili is now feeling tlie pulsations of a new 
life in consequence of her enterprise in showing to the world the 
inducements which she presents. 

While in the North, I made it my business to investigate this 
subject, with a view to ascertaining tlu means by which the 
proposed work could be accomplished on an economical, yet 
truly practical and scientific basin. There are two methods by 
which this enterprise may l>e executed: 

First. By employing a corps of eminent naturalists to work 
up anew the entire natural history of the State, 

Second. To co-operate with some national institution, as the 
Smithsonian, which is already the depository of many thousands 
of specimens, correctly named, and to supplement the work 
performed by such measures as may In; necessary for the 
completion of the investigation in those departments which arc 
yet unfinished as applied to Florida, 

Of the two plans, there can be no doubt that the second is the 
most economical, and the only one on which h would be advisa- 
ble to enter. The first would involve, at the outset, an expendl;' 
ture of twenty thousand dollars for a scientific library, and the 
employment of a corps of naturalists at many thousands more ; 
and finally a publication which, to correspond with the work 
in its developed proportions, wonld cost some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. No such an expenditure is necessary. 
The entire work can be accomplished under the second method 
for a less sum than wonld be absorbed by the expenses in one 
year under the first. By the latter it can be completed in four 
or five years, while a long -period would be consumed by the 
former. 

Under the organization recommended, there should be em- 
ployed two collectors of specimens, one working in the Southern, 
the other in the Western and Northern portions of the State. 
Their salaries would amount to $800 or, $1,000 a year each. 
Materials for preserving specimens would cost perhaps $400 
annually. The specimens should be forwarded to the Smithso- 
nian to be identified, named, and returned, and duplicates ex- 
changed for others belonging to the State, The officers of the 
Smithsonian gave me encouragement that they would conduct 
this portion of the work without expense to the State. There 
yet will remain the arranging in cases of the collection, at such 
place as the legislature may direct. It is respectfully submit- 
ted that the State University would be the proper depository 
for this valuable collection, in order that the students attending 
may have the advantage which it would afford during their 
course of study. The publication of a descriptive work, em- 
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bracing in convenient form tin- several departments of nuf nat- 
ural history, is, after all, the objective point, ami the one from 
which the State would derive the most immediate and positive 
re tu ins. 

Such a work need not be a regular scientific monograph, 
Tliis would bo too extensive and too costly, without ci mimcnsu- 
rute' advantages. On the other hood, a series of popular manu- 
als, sufficiently scientific, yet eminently practical could be-pro- 
duced in a short time oh those departments of our natural bisto- 
rv which are already well understood by the scientific world. 
These manuals should treat in a concise and comprehensive 
manlier of the known uses t« which the objects under considera- 
tion may be applied in the arts and sciences, and their commer- 
cial values. In the instance of birds, animals and fishes, their 
qualities a« articles of food, or for fertilizers, and the value of 
their products in an economic sense, should be stated. A simi- 
lar analysis of the value and uses of the forest trees, tropical 
and semi-tropical fruits and vegetables, fibre-producing, medici- 
nal and other plants. *In connection with the department of en- 
tomology, a description of" insects which are useful or injurious, 
their habits, and the means bv which their ravages may he ob- 
viated. The value of a wort of this kind is beyond any esti- 
mate that could now be made upon it. When completed it 
would be a depository of reliable information, to wliich capital- 
ists and immigrants would resort when seeking in vestments for 
their wealth or homes for their families. 

These manuals should be illustrated with good wood -cuts, 
drawn from nature, and printed and bound in a substant ial 
manner. The officers of the Smithsonian Institution would 
superintend the preparation of the manuals, charging the State 
only the actual cost incurred. The expense of preparing the 
matter would vary in the different departments, but can be ac- 
complished for a moderate sum. It is estimated by eminently 
practical scientific gentlemen, that the entire natural history of 
Florida may be worked up and published in the manner proposed, 
in four or five years, at an annual outlay of from three thousand 
five hundred to five thousand dollars. ( 

Florida contains hundreds of thousands of acres of land that 
might be made as fertile as the famous valleys of the Nile or 
Mesopotamia, and to yield annnal incomes of untold wealth, 
that do not produce to the individual a dollar of support, nor to 
the State a mill of income. No measure could be adopted that 
would teudto so rapid and successful development of these vast 
resources as the work under contemplation. 

C, Thurston Chase, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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